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Furius Bibaculns also may be mentioned here as an epic poet, who
attempted to commit to verse the campaign of Caesar in Gaul. Horace ridi-
cules his pretensions in two well-known passages; but there is reason to
think :|iat in the case of Furius also the satirist was influenced by some
personal feeling.
But the fame of all other poets was obscured by the brightness which
encircled the names of Virgil and Horace. Properly their history belongs
to the Augustan or imperial era. But as they both published some of their
besL works before the battle of Actium, a slight notice of them may be per-
mitted here.
P. Virgilius (or Vergilius) Maro was born at Andes, a village near Mantua,
in the famous year 70 B.C., so that he was entering manhood about the time
when Lucretius put an end to his own life. From his father he inherited
a small estate. After the battle of Pliilippi, he was among those whose lands
were handed over to the soldiery of the victorious triumvirs. But what
seemed his ruin brought him into earlier notice than otherwise might have
been his lot. He was introduced to Maecenas by Asinius Pollio, himself a
poetj who had been made governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was reinstated in
his property. This hippy event, as everyone knows, he celebrates in his
first Eclogue. But it appears that when he tried to resume possession he
was nearly slain by the rude soldier who had received a grant of the land,
ind it was some months before ne was securely restored. In company with
Horace, Varius, and others, he attended Maecenas in the famous journey to
Brundusium (probably in 37 B.C.). He had already (in the year 40 B.C.)
written the famous eclogue on the consulship of Pollio, of which we have
bofove spoken; and soon after this he began the &eorgic8t at the special
desire of Msecenas. They seem to have been published in their complete
form soon after the battle of Actium. For the rest of his life, which he
closed at Brundusium in the fifty-first year of his age (19 B.C.), he was
occupied with his ^tiEneid, which with modest self-depreciation he ordered to
be destioyed. But it was revised by his friends Varius and Plotius, and
published by order of the emperor, whom he had accompanied in a tour
through Greece just before his death.
The character of Virgil was gentle and amiable, his manners simple and
unobtrusive, and we hear little from himself of the great men with whom he
was associated in friendship. His health was feeble, and his life passed
away in uneventful study, of which his poems were the fruit and are the
evidence. Nothing can be more finished than the style and versification of
Virgil, His phraseology is so idiomatic as often to defy translation; his
learning so great, that each page requires a commentary. He bestowed the
greatest labour in polishing his writings; his habit being, as is said, to pour
forth a vast quantity of verses in the morning, which he reduced to a small
number by continual elaboration, after the manner (as he said) of a bear
licking her cubs into shape.
It may be said that Cicero, Horace, and Virgil himself, completed the
hellenising tendency -which had begun with Ennius. Lucretius, though he
borrowed his matter from the old Greek philosophers, is much more Roman
in his style. Catullus is more Roman still. But Virgil, except^in idiom,
is Greek everywhere. His Eclogues are feeble echoes of the Dopic grace of
Theocritus. His O-eorgics are elaborately constructed from the works of Hel-
lenic writers, tempered in some of the noblest poetic passages with the
grave majesty of Lucretius. In his JEheiA almost every comparison and
description is borrowed trom Homer, ApoUonius, and other Greek poets.